AS THE voting day for the referendum 
on abortion gets closer, a lot of people 
will be confused by all the doctors and 
lawyers who will be wheeled on to give 
their ‘expert’ opinions. 

But we don’t really need these experts 
to se what are the real issues at stake. 
What it boils down to really is how 
important we think women are? Do we 
really think that a pregnant woman is 
only equal to a just-fertilised egg or that 
women should be allowed to die in 
order to save the child. 

Thats the very worst situation that the 


amendment being passed could bring. 
But the amendment would also mean 
that the law on abortion would never be 
changed to allow for any exceptions.... 
for example if a woman is pregnant as 
the result of rape. 


And there’s no doubt about it, but ` 
very few people would force a woman 
to go an with a pregnancy that was the 
result of such a horrible and brutal act. 
Certainly, you wouldn’t be able to force 
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your own daughter or mother, wife or 
sister. 

All this talk about keeping abortion 
outof Ireland means nothing anyway. 
We do already have abortion here. More 


than ten women leave Ireland every day 
to go to England for abortions. This 
really shows how hyprocritical the so- 


called ‘pro-life’ people are; their ‘solution’ 


to the real problems that force many 


‘women to seek abortion is simply to 


sweep it under the carpet. 


Anyone who is really pro-life would be 


worried about those who are already 
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born, would be fighting the savage cuts 


in the health and education services and 
in social welfare that are forcing down 


the standards of most workers, whether 


‘in a job or unemployed. _ EEN 
‘In fact, the amendment is is part of that 
‘same attack on the working class as the" ; 
cuts and growing unemployment. We 
can make a start in the resistance to 

that attack by voting NO on September 
7th. But voting alone won't rid us of 

the threats to our rights. For that we 
have to build a movement that fights 

for women’s rights and socialism. 
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DARWIN’s theory of evolu- 

tion has always been especi- 

ally important for socialists. 
Since it was first published 


Darwins message was: “that 
the species are not immutable” - 
That is, all the different kinds 
of plants and animals (includ- 
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supernatural or creationist 
views of the world. 

Darwin's theory stirred up the 
most violent controversy. His 


is done is that which shall be 
done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” 

Not in nature, not in 
society, that is the message. 
Socialists are committed to 
the opposite position: to 
reason and to the scientific 
method; indeed to science as 
such, because the very 
possibllity of a free and 
classless society depends on 
the methods of production 
made possible by the 
application of scientific 
advances. 
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i d this, 
THE time you rea 
sn Mitchell,Minister for Roe 
and Telegraph. Wat the Post 
ced the date h 
Office will be going caer 
bout ha 
30,000 people, a f 
the civil service, will be trans 


ferred to two semi-state 


Post and An 


introducing — 
Quinnsposi 


It means the handing Over of what 
is now a social service to all People 
both in the area of employment 
and services, to a small group of 
businessmen who will share the 
profits among themselves and ep. 
sure minimum returns to the work- 
force. 

Workers’ livelihood, health ang 
education is seen only in terms of 
the needs of the job. Business and 


bodies: An Bord 
Telecom. : 
port people see this as eee 
to the eventual privatısa t 7 
of the post and fe ocd 
tions industry — and for g 


pases of our most successful 
home-grown capitalists, Niena 
Smurfit and Fergal Quinn: ave, 
been appointed as heads of the n 

i-state boards. ; 
Shey were appointed for one, 
reason — to turn the two a 
into profit-making businesses any 
follow the road taken by British 
Tareas cemicstate boards are but 
the first step’ in hiving off the 
profitable areas of these services 
to the business world. 

So why should the threat of 
privatisation frighten the workers? 


the making of profit always comes 
first in private industry. 

The majority of the unions in 
the Post Office are against going 
semi-state -but despite much rhet- 
oric at Annual Conferences, they 
have made only very feeble at. 
tempts to show their opposition to 
these moves. , 


= 


ing humans) alive today afe 
the descendants of some few 
beings which developed over 
500 million years ago. 


Moreover, we can say that 
every living thing is either 
doomed to extinction or 
drastic change over time. 


This profoundly 
revolutionary idea can be 
summed up as follows — 
nothing can stay as it is, 
everything changes. 


opponents were not really 
interested in whether or not 
insects had evolved from birds 
or worms, and mammals from 
reptiles. 

They had a gut reaction 
against the notion of 
perpetual change because of 
its social implications. | 

That is why today, when 
the Right Wing is trying to 
roll back decades of social 
progress, they also try to 
discredit evolution. 

As one of their favorite 
Bible passages has it: “‘the 
that hath been, it is that attack from mystics and 
which shall be; and that which _reactionaries-RAUL OBRIEN 
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under the title “Tke Origins of 
the Species by Means of Nat- 
ural Selection” in 1859, the 
book has had a revolutionary 
effect. 


We have no stake in any 
particular scientific theory. 
Whether Darwin's explanation 
of evolutionary change is 
right or wrong is a matter to : 
be determined by research 
‘and experiment. 

“ But we do have a vital 
stake in defending the 
provisional scientific picture 
of the world, and it is 
certainly provisional and is 
changing all the time as we 
understand more, against 


If announcing publicly that 
you are opposed to’ going semi- 
state is all the organised opposition 
that the unions can muster, then 
there is no doubt that Michael 
Smurfit and Fergal Quinn will have 
an easy job on their hands. 

They will approach this task as 
they. have all the others. They will 
take simple decisions without any 
recognition of workers’ needs, 
hopes or aspirations. They will be 
ruthless in their decisions about 
staffing and services. If there is no 
money to be made in a particular 
area, they will eliminate the staff 
and the service. Their past record 
leaves us in no doubt about the 
way they operate. 

The fight for Civil Service stat- 
us has been lost .But to ensure that 
no attempt at privatisation takes 
place in the future, workers must 
organise for the fight that is ahead 
and not be demoralised by this set- 
back. Demoralisation will only lead 
to a free run for the likes of Smur- 
fit and Quinn and all they repre- 
sent. 

But let us not be under any il- 
lusions about the fight to prevent 
any attempt at privatisation. It is 
nota fight to remain employed by 
this wonderful anti-working-class , 
Coalition. 

It is.a straightforward fight 
against an attempt by the state 
to allow the service to be run 
for the purpose of lining even 
further the pockets of the rich 
of this country. 


Record 
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Dear Friends, 


A couple of mistakes seem to have 

slipped into my article “1933—The 

pa Days” (Worker, May/June) 
uring editing. 

Almost at the end the article 
Says: “By 1933 the KPD had be- 
ret to change direction. Thal- 
Kemer — its leader — wrote to the 

PD asking for a meeting to dis- 
cuss an immediate general strike.” 

First of all the KPD didn’t 


direction but stuck to its doctrine 
of social-fascism. 


Marx wrote that-Darwin’'s 
work ‘‘serves me as a natural 
scientific basis for the class 
struggle in history” and wrote 
of it as the deathblow to all 


Spare a penny) TOEIN 
or smash the |- 
whole system 


THOSE who dedicate them- 
selves to the work of charity, 
do so because they see no al- 
ternative to the capitalist 
system. They will tell you it 
is a rotten system, but it’s 
the only one we have so we 
may as well grin and bear it, 
and try to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 


Capitalists support char- 
ities because it gives them an 
opportunity to show their 
kind face and prove to 
people that they are no al- 
ways exploiting the masses. 

Aren’t people who are in 
need entitled:to something 
better than handouts? 


No matter how large, or- 
ganised, professional and 
world-wide these charities 
are, they are still in the busi- 
ness of handing out aid to 
“yictims” of society. 

If workers had not or- 
ganised themselves into trade 
unions, these same charities 
would today be collecting on 
behalf of workers, victims of 
society. 


CHARLES DARWIN 


The point is poverty and 
the neglect of the under- . 
privileged, handicapped and ` 
old folk etc is caused by 
something: 

Charities say there is 
nothing we can do about the 
cause of the suffering of sec- 
tions of society not strong 
enough to fight for their 

rights, so we should concen- 
trate our efforts on easing 
the effects of their 
deprivation. 

By doing so they 
consciously or unconsciously 
align themselves with that 
section of society — 
capitalists — who will con- 
tinue to support charities 
but will do nothing to 
eradicate it by the redistrib- 
ution of wealth which can 
only be brought about under 
socialism. 

The only society that will 
eradicate poverty is a human 
society. 

Capitalist society will 
never be human because it 
puts profits before people. 

— CHARLIE NOWLAN 


WE ARE led to believe that the 
physical forces of the state, the 
army and the police are there to 
Protect the country and its people. 

But when you see them in 
practise, you realise that their role 
is contrary to that of the theory. 
When workers go out on strike, 
they are harrassed by the police to 
let scab labour through. 

The army breaks strikes regu- 
larly, like the bus and oil strikes. 

These are only examples of 
how the ruling class will use the 
forces of the state to stop workers 
advancing their miserable con- 
ditions. 

So who really is the army there 
to protect and who controls it? 

To answer this question you 
have to look at the structures of 
the army 4 


rs proved more power- 
ful than the British government: 

To understand why the 
generals make their decisions, you 
have to look at their class back- 
ground. 2 

The majority of generals and 
senior officers have gone to the 
same schools as our politicians 
they are related to the owners of 
big business. They belong to the 
same posh clubs, mix at the same 
social functions and more than 
likely share the same ideas. 

So in reality, the army is there 
to defend capitlaism and big 
business. The reformists in the 
Labour Party and Workers Party 
who argue that they can change 
things if they get elected should 
take a hard look at Chile. 

Because the generals here will ` 
more than likely follow what the 


to the elected government. 

But soldiers are trained to obey 
generals, not politicians. If the 
generals choose to give orders to 
their soldiers which are at variance 
to the wishes of the elected 
government, the government can’t 
countermand these orders. It can 
only try to persuade the generals 
to change their minds. 

Because military affairs are in- 
variably secret; it is very easy for 
generals to hide what they are 
doing from governments they 
don't like. But the generals in 
Most cases find it convenient to go 
td with what governments sug- 
get. 


$ But when a government dé- 
cides to change the run of things 
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Whatever happened to 
the British Labour Left? 


Ten years after the military 
coup in Chile,the workers 
are fighting back. Heading 
the revolt are the miners 
who produce the copper 
on which Chile’s bankrupt 
economy depends. Their 
leader, Rodolfo Seque! was 
arrested and dragged from 
his bed by unidentified gun- 
men’ 


Tens of thousands have 
taken to the streets in the 
last three months. Riots 
have broken out in Sant ago 
and other cities. 


Chile was held up as a mod- 
al economy for free enterpr- 
ise in the mid-seventies. The 
boom was fuelled by a mass- 
ive rise in imports. The avail- 
ability of luxury goods 
increased the social base of 


Ken Livingstone and Tony Benn 


support for Pinochet among 
the middle classes. ‘We 
thought that an economic 
miracle was happening ` 
because we could afford 
French cheeses’ Said one 
housewife. However under 
the surface the country was 
accumulating massive debts. 
By 1981 the bubble burst, 
Pinochet was forced to 
nationalise the banks in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


The bitterness of the disapp- 
ointed middle classes has 
connected up with a rising 
workers movement. As a 
result, the opposition to Pin- 
ochet presently displays the 
character of an all-class allia- 
nce. The Christian Democr- 
atic Party which supported 
the coup, has been rehabilit- 
ated. The Americans are 
therefore opening the option 


Copper Workers protesting in Santiago 
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of a fall back to a Christian 
Democrat /Army government 
if Pinochet falls. 


The Chilean experience is 
tremendously important for 
the revolutionary movement 
across the world. The,junta 
came to power because of the 
failure of the attempt to win 
socialism through parliament. 
Allende and the Popular Front 


‘government preferred to 


appease the generals rather 
than overthrow the ruling 
jclass. It was a strategy that 
ted to disaster. 


Now however the working 
class are back on the stage. 
No matter the level of defeat, 
of repression, the class that is 
‘the gravedigger of Capitalism’ 
can never be enslaved 


In the next issue of The 
Worker we carry a special 


“When the British eventually 
leave India they must leave as 
friends.” So said Gandhi ac- 
cording to the film biography 
of his life by peace-loving 
RAF enthusiast Richard 
Attenborough. But I expect it 
was true enough. 


Leaving the cinema, one 
was in no doubt that most 
people came away Spiritually 
uplifted for the evening by 
the politics of peace and love. 
One wonders if that feeling 
would have lasted until next 
morning if we’d been watching 
watching it in West Belfast 
with the possibility that the 
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feature on the lOth anniver- 
sary of the Chilean coup on 
September IIth 1973. The SWM 
will also be-hosting a speaking 
tour in September by a 

Chilean revolutionary on the 
lessons from the past and the 
need for solidarity today. 


THE SWM are organising 
a series of meetings on 
Chile for the tenth anni- 
versary of the coup there. 
The meetings will be held 
in Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork, Dundalk and 
Belfast between the I2th 
and |6th September. 


HI 


RUC or the British Army 
might give your front door a 
friendly heave during the 
night. 


Anyway, I write not to 
throw salt on the immortal 
memory of one of the most 
pacifist demogogues of this 
century but simply to say why 
we do not accept that you can ` 
change the world or even your 
little bit of it on the basis of 
the moral superiority of your 
aims or its self-righteous 
purity of your methods. 

Gandhi did not change the 
face of India, nor did he kick 
out the British. The British 
ruling class give up India able 
to rest easy in their beds that 
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Must weresist? 
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‘ANOTHER four years of Maggie Thatcher. That should 
be enough to send a shudder down the spine of socialists 
on both sides of the Irish sea. 

But how did she win such a landslide with three 


million unemployed? 


What has happened to the great heros of the Labour 
Left — Tony Benn and “Red” Ken Livingstone? 
KIERAN ALLEN: looks at some of the reasons why 


the Tories are riding high. 
THE HOUSE of Commons may 
be packed with rabid Tories, but 
that does not indicate massive 
support for Thatcher. In the last 
election she act ually dropped votes 
slightly and took 44% of the total 
poll. The real problem was the 
collapse of the Labour Party. 

The British Labour Party has 
always promised to make life a 
little better for the working class. 

«Yet every Labour Government 

left office by making life a little 
worse. The Tories quoted one 
dramatic fact during the election 
campaign: every Labour govern- 
ment left office with the dole 
queues longer than when they 
entered. 3 

The policy of Labour has little 
to do with socialism. It takes its 
model from Milton Keynes rather 
than Karl Marx. Keynes accepted 
the Marxist view that capitalism, if 
left to its own devices, would con- 
tinually slide between boom and 


~ slump. But he believed that he 


had found a solution. Namely, if 
money was pumped into an econ- 
omy during a slump, workers could 
buy more, unemployment would 
drop, more workers could buy 
more and eventually the bosses 


¿would regain the confidence to 


invest. The process could be started 
by borrowing or even printing 
money. 

Keynesianism could work up 
to a point while capitalism on a 
world scale was booming. But it 
cannot tackle the basic problem 
of a declining rate of profit. Ina 
world slump it simply opens the 
way for a flood of imports and 
the flight of native capital to more 
profitable areas. In France, the 
policy of the Mitterand govern- 
ment has led to disaster. 

Basing itself on such policies, 
the Labour Party cpuld give no 
coherent answers to the ctisis. The 
bumbling, long-windedness of 
Michael Foot was not just a per-- 
sonal failure — it reflected exactly 
the character of a party with a 
hopeless message. Labour promised 
to rid Britain of Cruise Missiles — 


„but defended membership of 


NATO. Labour attacked 

\Thatcher’s bloodlust on the Falk- 
lands—but they themselves whole- 
heartedly supported the same war. 
Labour opposed the cuts in the 
health service —but in government 
Labour had implemented cuts . 
Labour's ties to the system contra- 
dicted their own windy rhetoric at 
every turn. 


The Labour Party is only 
one side of the picture. The 
«British working class has taken 
a hammering over the last few 
years. Take a simple example. 
In the late sixties the shop 
floor organisation in the car 
factories was powerful. Shop 


their interests were securely 
protected by the new Indian 
ruling class they had left be- 
hind them, 

_ The creeping pacifism that 
is becoming very much part of 
the ideological currency of 
groups like CND will not stop 
the bomb. 

_ On July 8 they penned us 
into a corral outside the 
American Embassy to quietly 
express our moral indignation 
at U.S. militarism. 

On July 16 they asked us 
to link arms across Dublin for 
peace, Unlucky for you if you 
were the ones shaking the 
hands of Russian and Amer- 
ican Ambassadors. 

But worse than that they 
built nothing that at the end 
of the day could stop the 
bomb.. 

Peace rallies in Moscow and 


: New York don’t take one war- 


` mune to Chile of even modest 


stewards had won the principle 
of “mutuality” on issues such 
as piecework and the spread of 
the conveyor belt. Namely, 
that management could make’ 
no changes that had not been 
negotiated with the stewards. 
Throughout British Leylan 
or Ford that no longer exists. 
‘Management has regained full 
control. Militant stewards such 
as Derek Robinson or Alan 
- Thornett have been shoved 
out of the door. More stewards 
are operating as full-time con- 
venors—representing the whole 
factory and subject to no-one. 
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Workers have suffered 
dramatic defeats in many in- 
dustries. 

The Labour party 


does not operate on the shop 
floor. It organises through 
campaigns geared to the ballot 
box. Elections are everything 
— working class struggle is of 
importance only as a supple- 
ment to the vote. The party 
was therefore not subject, or 
aware of the mood of defeat 
in the class. 

Quite the reverse. Member- 
ship began to increase since 
1975. Those that flocked into 
the party came from the many 
single-issue campaigns that 
were grinding ‘to a halt — from 
women’s, black and gay move- 
ments — and even from the 
Irish support groups. Unfor- 
tunately, they were also fol- 
lowed by sections of the erst- 
«while revolutionary left. 

That coalition was the basis 
of the Benn bandwagon. Won- 
derful resolutions were passed 
inside the party. Reselection 
of MPs and other constitutional 
reforms were all meant to en- 
sure that the next Labour 
government would be under 
rank and file control. 


But Labour was moving 
right even before it got a whiff 
of government. Social Demo- 
cratic parties set out to repre- 
sent the class. When the class 
is not fighting, it must repre- 
sent the conservatoveideas that 
dominate. The Benn balloon 
crushed when the hothouse 
atmosphere of the Labour 
branch came into conflict with 
the outside world. The only 
contact was through the ballot 
box. The pressure for unity 
grew as the election drew 
nearer. In 1982 Benn refused 
to challenge for the deputy 
leadership. In 1983 Benn 
called for unity behind Foot 
and Healey. 


head out of the arsenals, Only 
the mass movemnet of the 
organised working class seizing 
control of society both East 
and West can do that. 

And it is worth saying that 
no socialist believes that that 
can come about without at 
some stage taking up arms. 
Not as a substitute for the ac- 
tivity of the working class and 
snot by some small paramilitary 
organisation expounding left 
rhetoric. 

Workers will take up arms 
because every historical ex- 
ample from the Paris Com- 


movement towards workers 
power has been met by 
bloody reaction from our 
rulers, 

Power is NOT relinquished 
without a fight. 
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What we 
stand for 


The Socialist Workers Moveimant Is a revolutionary workers 
movement organisation which alms to organise the working class 
In the struggle for power ahd for the overthrow of the existing 
soclal order. ` : 


The system Under which we five, capitalism, is based on produg- 
tlon for profit and not for human need. itis a system that leads to 
erly and war, racial and sexual oppression. 


nly the.working class can destroy capitalism and bulld a soclal- s 


“st soclety based on workers control of production. 
Our political action to prepare the working class for that ls based 
en the following principles: ; ° 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 


There is no parliamentary road to socialism as the left in the Dall . 


delleve. The system'canngt be changed by plecemeal-+eform. The 
state machinery-the courts, parliament, the police and army-are 
used to maintain the dominance of the ruling class. The real 
power lies in the boardrooms of big business. - 

We stand for a workers revolution which produces a different and 
more democratic society-one based on councils of delegates from 
workplaces and localities who are democratically elected and 
Subject to recall at any time. ner 


NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR MOSCOW - : 
That kind of socialism dogs not exist anywhere today. Workers 
have no control over countries like Russia, China or Poland. They 
are exploited by a'state capitalist class. A workers revolutions: 
required in those countries too. + SSS 


A SOCIALIST ANSWER TO THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

The six county Orange State Is propped up by British Imperial- 
ism. By bribing layalist workers in the past with privileges In, for 
example, housing and jobs, Protestant workers have come to see 
thelr interests as helng served by the British-backed Unionist 
boss class. This divides the working class and delivers a section 
of the workers as allies of Imperialism. The Northern state is 
sectarian In essence and must be smashed. 

The slow task of building working class unity agalnst Imper- 
lallsm must be begun. ~ ae - 
However imperialism. must be fought In the here and now and we 
support all forces engaged in that struggle regardless of our 
difference of programme. . i 
We sland for: - Immediate withdrawal of the British Army. 

Political Status Now. A 
The Disbandment of the RUC and the UDR. 


in the South, the bosses are junior partners with other European - 


and American bosses in world capitalism. The main enemy is the 

~ boss at home. Natlonalism or a united capitalist Ireland offers 
nothing to workers. The only republic worth fighting for is a 
workers republic. 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
We believe that only through socialism can 
women achieve full emancipation and that their 
struggle Is part of the whole class: struggie for 
socialism. 


; 


FOR A RANK AND FILE MOVEMENT ‘ 
The main area of political action for socialists Is the mass organi- 
satlon_of the working class, particularly the trade unions. We 
fight for thé independence of the unions from state Interference, 
democratic control of all union affairs and tha election of all union 
officials, ` > 4 S 
We oppose all anti-union legislation and all forms of national 
wage understandings and wage restraint. We oppose all redun- 
dancies. We say: Occupy to demand Natlonalisation under work- 
ers control. Fight for a 35 hour week. We support the bullding of a 
rank and file movement which draws together militant trade 
unlonists to oppose the class collaboration of the union leaders. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS PARTY i 
The SWM is a democratic centralist organisation open toall those 
who accept its principles and objectivas. The struggle for a 
workers republic In Ireland Is inseparable from the International 
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pa and post this form to SWM, 41 Herborton Park, Rialto, 


Ol want to join: DE want a Subscription and enclose £3 50: 
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Church opposed 


women’s rights 


THE CHURCH hierarchy “is 
the final arbiter of right and 
wrong even in political mat- 
ters.” That was the late un- 
lamented Bishop of Cork Dr. 
Lucey speaking in 1950. They 
meant it. Ever since the 
establishment of the Free 
State, the Bishops have tried 
to mold the law to suit the 
rich. They have shown a 
vicious hatred of women’s 
rights and freer sexuality. If 
this referandum is about any- 
thing else, it is about telling 
them that we want them off 
our backs. 

Inthe 1920s, the Bishops 
launched a campaign against 
moral depravity. They had 
lost much of their influence 
by supporting the Treatyites 
during the Civil War and now 

= sourt to regain it. By moral 
depravity they principally 
meant dancing. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam claimed that: 

“Old Irish dances have been 
discarded for foreign import- 
ations which are themselves 
not so much rhythm as low 
sensuality. The actual hours 
of sleep are next turned into 
hours of debasing pleasure.” 

Bishop Doherty suggested 
that if girls are not in “at the 
hours appointed, lay the lash 
upon their back.” Brian 
McMahon, the Kerry writer, 
recalls seeing wooden road 
side dance platforms burnt by 
the curates. The result of the 
Bishops’ campaign was the 
Public Dance Halls Act of 1995 
which required licences froma 
District Judge before a dance 
could be organised 


a 


In t'se twenties and thirties 
a string of laws followed like 
rosary beads to assert Catholic 
Power. Films were censored 
from 1923; information sup- 
porting the use of contracep- 
tion was banned in 1924, 
Funnily enough, they didn’t 
bother to ban the sale of 
contraceptives until 1935. The 
culmination of the lot was the 
constitution of 1937. 

; Drawn up in consultation 
with various Catholic groups, 
it asserted the right to private 
Property as a “natural right’’, 
it banned divorce, and recog- 
nised the “special position of 
the Holy Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church. This con- 
stitution for all the nation — 
North and South — was dedic- 
ated to the Holy Trinity. It is 
this same constitution which 
SPUC and Bishops want to 
amend today to make it even 
more appropriate for “a 
Catholic Nation”. 

The thirties also saw a 
strong flirtation with Fascism. 
The Church organised support 
for Franco, They advocated 
“vocational organisations” 
where workers and bosses 
would co-operate — rather 
than class-based organisations 
like trade unions. They set up 


organisations like the Irish 
Christian Front which led the 
attack on the headquarters of 
the Communist Party. 

In 1937, the weak-kneed 
Labour Party decided that a 
little verbal left wing rhetoric 
would do no harm. They 


- stated that their aim was “a 
- Workers Republic.” All hell 


broke loose. The INTO and 
the Bishops went on the at- 
tack. The Labour Party col- 
lapsed and stated that it 
worked for ”a Republican 
form of Government.” 

The fanatical anti-commu- - 
nism led the Jesuits to set up 
the Catholic Workers College 
in 1948. It still operates today. 
The “Catholic Standard” 
mounted a campaign to accuse 
the Labour Party and the 
unions of being infiltrated by 
“Communists”. Their cam- 
paign led to a split in the 
unions in 1950s. In 1948, 
Archbishop McQuaid appeal- 
led on Radio Eireann for 
funds to keep the Communists 
out of power in Italy. 


See 


However, it was on the 
Mother and Child Scheme of 
1951 that the Church distin- 
guished itself. Noel Browne, 
the then Minister of Health 
was no radical. He stated that 
he was always prepared to 
obey the hierarchy. But he 
was influenced by the emerg- | 
ence of the National Health | 
Service in Britain. He intro- | 
duced a scheme for free, non 
means-tested health care for 
Mothers and Children upto | 
the age of 16. The scheme j 
would be mainly administered ! 
through the dispensary | 
system. =. | 

The Bishops attacked it on | 
two basic grounds. They 
cliamed that medical care for 
mothers could include advice | 
on contraception. Noel 
Browne was prepared to con- 
cede to them on that. But the 
Bishops went further. They 
were against the whole idea of 
a public health service. They 
argued that the state by pro- 
viding such a service was 
taking responsibility away 
from parents; they Openly { 
suported the doctors who 
were agianét it on grounds of ` 
financial greed. Instead ofa 
public health service , the 
Church advocated “more mat- | 
ernity benefits and tax relief i 
for larger families,” | 

On every matter, small and | 
large, the power of the Church | 
could be felt. Take the simple | 
matter of the Sunday pint. In | 
rural areas it was only avail- | 

i 
1 
i 
| 
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able to “travelers”. The 
Church wanted to keep it that 
way. When the publicans 
wanted the laws liberalised 
they came UP against Father 
Mathew Union of Total Ab- 
Staining Priests—the FMUTAP i 
The same FMUTA demanded 
to know were the publicans 
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going to accept the Bishops’ 
ruling or not. In 1947 the 
publicans union committed 
hari-kari and spoke out 
against Sunday opening. 
Even on the simple matter of 
adoption, the Church moved 
to create a little more misery, 
A move to legalise adoption 
was delayed until 1953. The 
reason was the Protestants 
might be able to adopt young 


“illegitimate” Catholic babies. 


When the law was introduced 
it specified that the adopting 
parents had to have the same 
eligion as the “‘illeqit; g 
maon e “illegitimate 
The mothers themselves 
suffered a worse fate. It js 
useful to remember just how 
skin deep in the Church runs 
Commitment to the “unm 
ried mother.” aE 
there was no counselling or 
‘caring institutions”, 
ried mothers were sent to th 
Magdalen Launderies to wark 
as unpaid skivies for ther 
ligious Orders. 2 


Throughout its history the 


y has been 


for Abortion, z 
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PEOPLE often wonder wi 
_we mean when we say tha 
free abortion on demand i 
Class issue. Surely, they sé 
its a matter of personal co 
science, a private decision 
the woman. Of course, fo 
the individual woman, its! 
too. But if that were all it 
then there would be no oP 
Osition to abortion from 
church or state. 

Abortion js a class issue 
because it raises that crucii 
political question: ‘Who 
decides, who controls? . W 
have seen a great change In 
recent years in attitudes to 
women and,women’s right 
Increased sexual freedom, 
greater participation in life 
Outside the home, more €% 
ation, better standards of li 
ing - all these have meant 
that women want to be ab! 
to control their lives. 
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But if women are to rop 
trol their lives, decide what 
job to do, where and how © 
live, they must be able 
decide if and when to hav® 
children. This means e35% 
access to legal and safe 
traception free on the 
service and, when contra 
tion fails, free abortion ° 


lightly. But given tl 
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THE CHURCH hierarchy “is 
the final arbiter of right and 
Wrong even in political mat- 
ters.” That was the late un- 
lamented Bishop of Cork Dr. 
Lucey speaking in 1950. They 
meant it. Ever since the 
establishment of the Free 
State, the Bishops have tried 
to mold the law to suit the 
rich. They have shown a 
vicious hatred of women’s 
rights and freer sexuality. If 
this referandum is about any- 
thing else, it is about telling 
them that we want them off 
Our backs, 


launched a campaign against 
moral depravity. They had 
lost much of their influence 
by supporting the Treatyites 
during the Civil War and now 


~ sourt to regain it. By moral 


depravity they principally 
meant dancing. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam claimed that: 
“Old Irish dances have been 
discarded for foreign import- 
ations which are themselves 
not so much rhythm as low 
sensuality. The actual hours 
of sleep are next turned into 
hours of debasing pleasure.” 
Bishop Doherty suggested 
that if girls are not in “at the 
hours appointed, lay the lash 
upon their back.” Brian 
McMahon, the Kerry writer, 
recalls seeing wooden road 
side dance platforms burnt by 
the curates. The result of the 
Bishops’ campaign was the 


Public Dance Halls Act of 1935 
which required licences froma 


District Judge before a dance 
could be organised 
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In t'se twenties and thirties 
a string of laws followed tike 


rosary beads to assert Catholic 


Power. Films were censored 
from 1923; information sup- 
porting the use of contracep- 
tion was banned in 1924, 
Funnily enough, they didn’t 
bother to ban the sale of 


contraceptives until 1935. The 


culmination of the lot was the 
constitution of 1937. : 

Drawn up in consultation 
with various Catholic groups, 
it asserted the right to private 
property as a “natural right”, 
it banned divorce, and recog- 
nised the ‘‘special position of 
the Holy Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church. This con- 
stitution for all the nation = 
North and South — was dedic- 
ated to the Holy Trinity. It is 
this same constitution which 
SPUC and Bishops want to 
amend today to make it even 
more appropriate for ‘a 
Catholic Nation”. 

The thirties also saw a 
strong flirtation with Fascism, 
The Church organised support 
for Franco. They advocated 
“yocational organisations” 
where workers and bosses 
would co-operate — rather 
than class-based organisations 
like trade unions. They set up 
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organisations like the Irish 
Christian Front which ted the 
attack on the headquarters of 
the Communist Party. 

In 1937, the weak-kneed 
Labour Party decided that a 
little verbal left wing rhetoric 
would do no harm. They 
stated that their aim was “a 
Workers Republic.” Alt hell 
broke loose. The INTO and 
the Bishops went on the at- 
tack. The Labour Party col- 
lapsed and stated that it 
worked for “a Republican 
form of Government.” 

The fanatical anti-commu- - 
nism led the Jesuits to set up 
the Catholic Workers College 
in 1948. It still operatestoday. 
The ‘Catholic Standard” 
mounted a campaign to accuse 
the Labour Party and the 
unions of being infiltrated by 
“Communists”. Their cam- 
paign led to a split in the 
unions in 1950s. In 1948, 
Archbishop McQuaid appeal- 
led on Radio Eireann for 
funds to keep the Communists 
out of power in Italy. 
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However, it was on the 
Mother and Child Scheme of 
1951 that the Church distin- 
guished itself. Noel Browne, 
the then Minister of Health 
was no radical. He stated that 
he was always prepared to 
obey the hierarchy. But he 
was influenced by the emerg- 
ence of the National Health 
Service in Britain. He intro- 
duced a scheme for free, non 
means-tested health care for 
Mothers and Children up to 
the age of 16. The scheme 
would be mainly administered 
through the dispensary 
system. -n 

The Bishdps attacked it on 
two basic grounds. They 
cliamed that medi:al care for 
mothers could include advice 
on contraception. Noel 
Browne was prepared to con- 
cede to them on that. But the 
Bishops went further. They 


were against the whole idea of : 


a public health service. They 
argued that the state by pro- 
viding such a service was 
taking responsibility away 
from parents; they Openly 
suported the doctors who 
were agianét it on grounds of 
financial greed. Instead of a 
public health service , the 
Church advocated “more mat- 
ernity benefits and tax relief 
for larger families.” 

On every matter, small and 
large, the power of the Church 
could be felt. Take the simple 
matter of the Sunday pint. in 
rural areas it was only avail- 
able to travelers”. The 
Church wanted to keep it that 
way. When the publicans 
wanted the laws liberalised, 
they came up against Father 
Mathew Union of Total Ab- 


Staining Priests—the FMUTAP ; 
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The same FMUTAP demanded ` 


to know were the publicans 
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going to accept the Bishops’ 
ruling or not. In 1947 the 
publicans union committed 
hari-kari and spoke out 
against Sunday opening. 
Even on the simple matter of 
adoption, the Church moved 
to create a little more misery. 
A move to legalise adoption 
was delayed until 1953. The 
reason was the Protestants 
might be able to adopt young 
“illegitimate” Catholic babies. 
When the law was introduced 
it specified that the adopting 
Parents had to have the same 
religion as the “illegitimate” 
mother. 

The mothers themselves 
suffered a worse fate. It is 
useful to remember just how 
skin deep in the Church runs 
commitment to the “unmar- 
ried mother.” In the fifties 
there was no counselling or 
“caring institutions". Unmar- 
ried mothers were sent to the 
Magdalen Launderies to work 
as unpaid skivies for the re- 
ligious Orders. 

Throughout its history the 
Church hierarchy has been 
Open in its support for the 
wealthy. It has Promulgated 
a special hatred for women’s 
rights almost as a compensa- 
tion for the poverty that it 
has supported. It has always 


had a different inte-est to its 
flock. 


‘A New World for Women—the 
Socialist Case for Abortion.’ 
Published by the Sacialist i 
Workers Mo vement, 20p +20p 
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PEOPLE often wonder what 
we mean when we say that 
free abortion on demand is a 
Class issue. Surely, they say, 
its a matter of personal con- 
science, a private decision for 
the woman. Of course, for 
the individual woman, its that 
too. But if that were all it is, 
then there would be no opp- 
Osition to abortion from 
church or state. 

Abortion is a class issue 
because it raises that crucial 
political question: ‘Who 
decides, who controls?’. We’ 
have seen a great change in 
recent years in attitudes to 
women and.women'’s rights. 
Increased sexual freedom, 
Greater participation in life 
Outside the home, more educ: 
ation, better standards of liv- 
Ing - all these have meant 
that women want to be able 
to control their lives. 
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But if women are to con- 
trol their lives, decide what 
job to do, where and how to 
live, they must be able to_ 
decide if and when to have 
children. This means easy 
access to legal and safe con- 
traception free on the health 
service and, when contraceP” 
tion fails, free abortion on 
demand. J 

No woman takes abortion 
lightly. But given the choice 
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LASS AND THE POLITI 


BY JAKKI McKENNA 


between bearing an unwanted 
child and abortion, many 
women choose abortion. 
Women are never happy to 
have to make such decisions. 
But they make them because 
lit is their lives they are trying 
to control. And control of 


fertility is cruci:1 to the eman- 


Cipation of women. it smash- 
es the idea that women are 
Just breeding machines, with 


| No life outside the family, and 


raises the question of a wom- 


. an's right to-work. 


| 
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And the questions of cont- 
-facetption and abortion are 
| yery much tiedgin with 
| Women’s right to work. 


During the 60s and 70s wien 


Capitalism was booming and 
; unemployment was low, 


1| Women were encouraged to 


go out to work. Now with 


|| Capitalism in deep crisis, we 


are hearing again that old 
refrain ‘a woman's place is 

in the home’. Any hope of 
getting free nursery facilities 
and pre-school play groups 

is gone. the possibility of 
winning decent contraceptive 
facilities and free, legal abor- 
tion here is rapidly fading as 
"women are being forced out 


| Of the workforce and back 


into the home. If, however, 
Contracertion and abortion 


, “ere freely available it would 


be a lot more difficult to 
deny women the right to 
work. 

The other way in which 
we can clearly see that abor- 
tion is a class issue is when it 
comes down to straight cash. 
Before it was possible for 
Irish woman tə get abortions 
easily in England, they had to 
get illegal ones here in Ireland. 


i 


They came in two varieties - 
safe but expensive or danger- 
ous but cheap: the richer you 


were, the more you could pay, 


the better the treatment. 
Rich women went to private 
nursing homes while working_ 
class women had to rely on 
the local midwife and were 

in danger of bleeding to 
death. 

Money still provides an 
escape route. Women with 
money can slip off to England 
for an abortion with very 
little hassle. Working class ` 
women have to face the 
panic of days, or ven weeks, 
of getting £200-£300 toget- 
her fast enough to go to Eng- 
land for an abortion. But 
then, the boss class who keep 
abortion illegal here don’t 
know, or care, about the 
problems, the lives or the 
needs of wor\ingclass women, 

.And when it comes down 
to it, its obvious why hey 
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And the questions of cont- 
acetption and abortion are 
"ery much tiedfin with 

| ¥omen’s right to work. 
| During the 60s and 70s wHen 
| Gpitalism was booming and 
_Memployment was low, 
e | Women were encouraged to 
‚l0 out to work. Now with 
“bitalism in deep crisis, we 
àre hearing again that old 
'efrain ‘a woman's place is 
n the home’. Any hope of 
letting free nursery facilities 
ind pre-school play groups 
“gone. the possibility of 
Winning decent contraceptive 
acilities and free, legal abor- 
tion here is rapidly fading as 
_ “omen are being forced out 
_ °f the workforce and back 
into the home. If, however, 
Sontraception and abortion 
Were freely ayailable it would 


be a lot more difficult to 
deny women the right to 
work. 

The other way in which 
we can clearly see that abor- 
tion is a class issue is when it 
comes down to straight cash. 
Before it was possible for 
Irish women to get abortions 
easily in England, they had to 
get illegal ones here in ireland. 
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They came in two varieties - 
safe but expensive or danger- 
ous but cheap: the richer you 
were, the more you could pay, 
the better the treatm2nt. 
Rich women went to private 
nursing homes while working_ 
class women had to rely on 
the local midwife and were 

in danger of bleeding to 
death. 

Money still provides an 
escape route. Women with 
money can slip off to England 
for an abortion with very 
little hassle. Working class 
wornen have to face the 
panic of days, or even weeks, 
of getting £200-£300 toget- 
her fast enough to go to Eng- 
land for an abortion. But 
then, the boss class who keep 
abortion illegal here don’t 
know, or care, about the 
problems, the lives or the 
needs of wor'sing class women. 

„And when it comes down 
to it, its obvious why *hey 
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don’t care. Free contracep- 

tion and abortion on demand 
the ability of women to cont- 
rol their bodies - goes against 
the interests of the boss class. 


Because if women were to 


Nurses say No 


win the fight for control over 
their bodies, the next thing 
you «now they, and the 
whole of the working class, 
would be extending that 
struggle to control over all 
aspects of their lives. 


to Amendment 


MAGGIE BLAKE has bzen 
involved in forming Nurses 
Against the Amendment in 
Cork. She spoke to The 
Worker about why sie is 
fighting this referendum. 

The ‘pro-life campaign held 
a press conference in Cork 
recently and presented a peti- 
tion claiming to have 760 
nurses signatures in support 
of the amendment. In fact, 
half were not nurses at all - 
but general hospital workers, 
The Southern Health Board 
has allowed them the facilit- 
ies to gather their petition. 

We decided to do some- 
thing about it. You must 
understand that it is very diff , 
icult for student nurses and 
temporary nurses to stand up 


and oppose the referendum i 


in church run hospitals. 
But a few of us leafletted the 
hospitals and advertised a 
public meeting. 

We know we can win 
support. Nurses know that 


this absurd referendum will 
endanger medical practice. 


But they have to be encour- 


aged to stand up and say so. 


Also, some of us older 
nurses worked in England 
Before the 1967 Act legalised 
abortion. We saw the effects 
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What happens 
after Sept7? 


of backstreet abortions. You“, 


f know, many people feel that 
if abortion is illegal it doesn’t 
' exist, Its simply not true. 


Women turn to backstreet 
abortion. Many died from 


infections, And that happened 


in Ireland too. Now we just 
export our abortions. 


The Amendment move is just 
the last piece in the bleak pic- 
ture already confronting Irish. 
women. j 

Outlawed divorce, unavail- 
able contraception and no 
child care facilities is a picture 
that pushes women into 
motherhood and makes them 
individually resposible for it. 

That’s at least how the 
ruling Irish orders would like 
it to be. Schools, churches 
and hospitals try to make sure 
that it is. But, despite their 
efforts, the picture is not half 
as uniform as they would like. 
In spite of everything contra- 
ception is far more widely 
used than the law allows. 


In spite of everything ten Irish 
women go to England every 
day for abortions. 
In spite of everything young 
working class women are de- 
manding the right to a job and 
when they have one, organ- 
ising themselves into unions 
and fighting for better wages. 
And in spite of everything, 
a good section of the votes on 
September 7 will vote “No”. 
All these facts are part of a 
general change that has taken 
place in Ireland, and quite 
dramatically among working 
class women. After the begin- 
ning of the expansion of jobs 
in Ireland in the sixties, 
working class women have 
begun to be in a position to 
refuse the exclusive home role 
of mother and have looked to 
the right to a job and have 
begun to see themselves as 
workers. 
. A 


The right wing and the 
ruling class have attempted to 
stop that trend with the 
abortion amendment. The 
supporters of that move — it 
should not be forgotten now 
— were not only Oliver J Flan- 
negan or Alice Glenn. They 
were also Fitzgerald and 
Nuala Fennell who now, with 
such principle, oppose the 
amendment. 

Those fighting this referen- 
dum have to be Particularly 
hard`on those Fine Gael lib- 
erals. They say they are anti- 
abortion and anti-amendment. 
Yet they are also the coward- 
ly hypocrites who are respon- 
sible for opening the door to 
SPUC. 

Fine Gael liberals may pre- 
tend a concern for women’s 
rights. Yet the cuts they are 
now pushing through make 
women more responsible for 


individually looking after kids, ! 


for nursing the sick at home. 
The attacks on the social. 
services do as much to worsen 


' the position of women as the 


amendment itself. The Anti- 
Amendment Campaign should 
not be used to refurbish the 
tarnished image of Fitzgerald. 


For socialists, the fight 
agianst the referendum is part 
of the battle of ideas inside 
the working class movement 
itself. ; 

IT WAS Karl Marx that said 
that the way workers voted 
was a gauge to their political 


` maturity. And in many ways 


it is the same for the 
approaching amendment vote. 

If the amendment is re- 
soundingly won, the majority 
of voters — the working class 
—have agreed to the Church 
controling their ideas. Clearly 
a "Yes" vote would be the 
gauge of a divided working 
class — between men and 
women — and a very de- 
moralised one. 

If on the other hand, there 
is a high “No” vote, lrish 
workers will have squarely 
told the Church and Politician 
where to get off and given 
confidence to the struggle for 
women’s rights. It would be a 
major political victory. 


However, the vote is only 
one — indeed small — part of 
the overall picture. The pro- 
Amendment lobby has a good 
deal of the ruling ideas and in- 


- stitutions on its side, and they 


| 


could hardly be swept aside 
by a mere referendum. 
Equally, the idea that pro- 
claims a woman's status to be 
the same as a fertilised egg, is 
not just an opinion that _ 
several people happen to hold. 
Rather it is part of th ruling 
ideas that, in various ways, 
underpin the system as we 
know it. Here, it divides 
people by saying that women 
are inferior, or “equal to the 
unborn”, and, by this division 
Props up the order in society— 
Capitalism. ‘ 


. Voting,alone won't rid us 
of these idaas. It i$ only the 
struggle together of men and 
women workers that will rid 
us of the myth of the inferior 
status of women. So the fight 
against the amnedment is only 
Part of that fight against the 
ruling order. It will not stop 
on polling day whatever the 
result. It goes on wherever 
women fight back against the 
ruling ideas of them. In KC 
Confectionary shops. fifteen 
women struck for a living 
wage and the right to be ina 
union. For those of us op- 
posing the amendment, they 
are an example of what 
fighting women’s oppression 
is. For on the picket line, de- 
fying their boss and claiming 
their right to work not for pin 
money but for “Wages”, they 
are flying in the face of the 
“inferior women” that the 
pro-amneders want to label 
them. ; 

And it will be the KC 
strikers and others that will 
lead consistently the struggle 
against women’s oppression. _ 


KEVIN KELLEY is an Amer- 
ican journalist currently work- 
ing for the New York Guardian 
who has gone to great lengths 
to assenible a well-researched, 
speedy narrative of the strug- 
gle to end British rule in 


Ireland. : 

The current struggle is well 
documented as is the historical 
details, especially the 1916-22 
period. 


Before we comment on his con- 
clusions, it must be stressed that 


his history. There are, however, 
plenty of good journalists about. 
What is missing right from the very 
first chapter is any real class anal- 
ysis of Irish history or indeed the 
present situation in the North. 
`` There are of course two ways 
of viewing history. The school- 
teacher in the main teaches bour- 
geois history. That is to say lots 
and lots of facts but with no sound 
- material reason why events take 


Kelley is a journalist who knows , 


JAMES CONNOLLY steeped 
himself in the writings of Karl 
Marx and as an active socialist 
campaigner adapted those 
ideas to the Irish situation. 

Connolly rode the crest of 
a wave of Irish Nationalist 
upsurge and felt compelled to 
explain the reasons for its 
strength in socialist terms. 
Thus he produced “Labour in 
Irish History”. 

It is very much 2 book of 
its time, examining all the 
popular ideas on the different 
stages of Irish history. And so 
he looks at the Peasant Re- 
bellions, The United Irishmen, 
Robert Emmet, the Young 
Irelanders and Daniel O’Con- 
nell with a view to countering 
all the beurgeois nationalist 
hog-wash then current in in- 
terpreting those events move- 
ments and personalities. 


However, Connolly him- 
self states in Chapter xvi that 
“this book does not aspire to 
be a history of labour in 
Ireland, its is-rather a record 
of Labour in Irish History.” 

He succeeds, However, in 
proving that history is aot 
some disjointed series of 
events, but instead a history 
of class struggle disguised as 
all sorts of other things. 

In Ireland, the class 
struggle operated through a 
whole nation that was op- 
pressed. The value of “Labour 
in frish History” is that it 
shows that there was not 
simply an 800 year war be- 
tween the Irish nation and 
England. There was rather, 
different classes in that nation 
who were more willing to 
fight than others. 


Connolly argued: “the 
shifting óf economic and 
political forces which accom- 
panies the development of the 
system of capitalist society 
leads inevitably to the in- 
creasing conservation of the 
non-working class clement 
and to the revolutionary 
vigour and power of the 
working class.” 

He then arrived at the 
central argument of the book: 
“Only the Irish working class 
remain as the incorruptible 
inheritors of the fight for 
freedom in Ireland.” 


in trish 
History 
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Connolly’s class analysis of 
Irish history is shown in his 
treatment of the Irish Volun- 
teers. A volunteer army 
founded to back up the de- 
mands of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, they had elected aristo- 
crats as officers who did not 
want anything more than the 
zranting of Free Trade to help 
Irish business along. When the 
Volunteers went further and 
demanded popular representa- 
tion in parliament, that was 
too much. They were con- 
demned by Grattan himself in 
the Irish Parliament in College 
Green as “an armed rabble”. 


Connolly points out that 
the volunteers were incredibly 
powerful when they hung 
“free trade or else!” on their 
canon, but on the prompting 
of officers threw away the op- 
portunity to deamnd an Irish » 
Republic. “The volunteers 
surrendered without a blow” 
Connolly says. The aristocrats 
needed the protection of the 
English garrison. They wanted 
free trade—but they wanted 
more the bayonets of the 
British Army in their protec- 
tion. 

At the end Connolly con- 
cluded: “the whole age-long 
fight of the Irish people 
against the oppressors resolves 
itself in the last analysis into a 
fight for mastery of the means 
of life, the sources of produc- 
Hona ae 

His last sentence is “that 
the pressure of a common ex- 
ploitation can make enthusi- 
astic rebels out of a Protestant 
working class, earnesr cham- 
pions of civil and religious 
liberty out of Carholics and 
out of both a united social 
democracy. —JIM BLAKE. 
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place. 

“The history of all hitherto 
existing societies is the history of 
class struggle” said Marx. We have 
to strip away the “surface facts” 
and get right down to what the 
major classes in society were fight- 
ing for and for what reason. If we 
do not we are left with millions of 


“facts of history” remaining-use- 


less to any real understanding. 


Kevin Kelley’s book on Ireland 
and the IRA suffers greatly from a 
view of histroy which is strongly 
rooted in the bourgeois tradition. 
Great men and secret organisations 
make history not the struggle of 
classes who battle for social, econ- 
omic and political control. 

Kelley sees the struggle to “get 
the Brits out” as one long struggle 
by the Irish people for 700 years. 
As he says at the begining of the 
book, he makes no apologies for 
this — he is partisan to the Repub- 
lican cause. 

There is of course nothing 
wrong with being partisan and 
firmly anti-imperialist. What does 


by KEVIN WINGFIELD 


IT WASN'T so long ago that 
Western intellectuals proclaimed 
the “end of ideology.” All the 
classes of society could live to- 
gether in relative harmony; class 
struggle was a thing of the past. 
These ideas found an echo in the 
“non-political” trade unionism of 
workers. It was thought to be 
possible to secure an amelioration 
of workers living conditions — a 
better share of abundance — by 
striking a better bargain with the 
employers. Workers in most parts 
of the developed world were very 
important. people — demand out- 
stripped supply — and they could, 
on the basis of sectional organisa- 
tion, make gains often with no 
more than the threat of a strike. 
What made these ideas and ac- 
tions plausible? Unquestionably it 
was the unprecedented long post 
war boom. Nearly three decades 
of sustained rapid expansion of 
world economy was sufficient to 
raise the promise of accomodating 
nearly everybody's aspirations. Of 
course the process was uneven. 
And with.the eating grew the ap- 
petite. American city blacks were 
more aware of their poverty amid 
the abundance of U.S» con- 
sumerism. Women could raise their 
eyes above a horizon of domestic 
drudgery. Gays expected an “end 
of ideology” to mean an‘end of 
prurient prejudice. The politics of 
the “movements” was born. It 


_ seemed every group was refining 


and defining its own particular 
claims — as against everyone else’s 
—on the rich coffers of capitalism. 
The idea of class took a battering 
and business unionism seemed OK 
while business was good. - 

In Ireland the effects of the 
boom were slow to appear. It was 
not until the sixties that the 
Southern economy really began to 
share in the world expansion with 
the consequent eclipse of De 
Valera’s schoolmaster vision of 
frugal self - sufficiency. In the 


North, lapping waves of aspiration < 


“exploded into civil rights agitation 
win the late sixties of which the 
Republicans were the residual 
lagatees, å 
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the classroom 


‘The Long War’ by Kevin Kelley, 


become frustrating is the lack of 
any real class analysis of Irish 
history and why ` Republicanism 
and other nationalist methods of 
struggle have failed to achieve the 
objective. The majority of the 
contents of the book could be 
found on any library shelf although 
the book is very well researched. 
His conclusions on the struggle 
against imperialism in the six 
counties brings us no nearer to 
understanding the: struggle. Be- 
cause Kelley sees the Irish nation 
as one nation struggling against 
the London government, he con- 
cludes that the best there is around 
at present is the Republican Move- 


mene therefore differs funda- 
mentally from Marxists. In fact he 
simply uses the Labour Party and 
. the Workers Party to prove the 
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By the early seventies, the ob- 
jective situation was transformed. 
The shock waves of the oil crisis 
gave expression to the cancer that 
had been growing up inside the 
body of world capitalism — the 
falling rate of profit. Around the 
world; governments began attemp- 
ting to throw history into reverse; 
to take back the reforms won over 
the preceding period.The collision 
of rising expectations and de- 
clining capitalist prosperity was 
startling. In 1973/4 a wave of re- 
volt swept around the world. But 
the psychology of the revolt was 
niave — it was unconscious. A 
system that had promised goodies 
with a little prodding was now not 
delivering. What was needed was 
more prodding. At the same time 
a realisation of the fact that ‘cap- 
italism could no longer provide re- - 
forms was profoundly demoralis- 
ing to a perspective that did not 
question capitalism itself. The 
seventies were the years in which 
this process unfolded. 


In Southern Ireland, the ac- 
celerating workers struggles of the ' 
sixties — leading up to the main- 
tenance craftsmen’s strike — gave 
way to a decade of National Wage 
Agreements which, while formally 
conceding the principle of wage 
restraint, in practise maintained 
most workers real wages. With the 
,end of the seventies, large scale 
unemployment has served to tame 
the ambitions of all but the most 
favourably placed groups of work- 
ers and for the last three years or 
so real wages have declined and 
the employers have abandoned 
NWAs feeling no longer in need of 
them. 

This process — with great dif- 
_ ferences of tempo and intensity 
and with much local variation — 
has occured throughout the ad- 
vanced world. It is an expression 
of the fact that the balance of 
class forces has turned against 
workers with the end of capitalist 
boom and the prospect of long 
term depression. The old politics 
— or lack of politics — are now no 
longer adequate. 


published by Brandon Press 
correctness of the Provos.struggle 
and . their methods. No anti- 
imperialist or socialist organisation 
could ally themselves with these 
reformists. At the same time, 
however, we do not fall into the 
Kelley nationalist trap. 

To begin with, the H Block 
Campaign was not lost because the 
front was not broad enough. It 
was rather the reverse. The 
nationalist element in the struggle 
wanted every respectable priest 


and politician on the bandwagon.. 


Marxists argued that only workers’ 
action could win the struggle. 

The Protestant working class do 
‘not simply suffer from a “settler 
psychology” as Kelley maintains. 
Nor can we write them off as neo- 
fascist. If Kelley thinks that im- 
perialism can be broken in the 
North without class struggle and 


Class faces class. The system 
cannot provide any stable reforms 
just by prodding it. Everywhere 
the bosses turn on workers. If even 
just what workers have, they are to 
hold — theri the system must go. 


The fragmentation of opposition 
we noted above, the refusal to be 
“political”, the self-reliant sec- 
tionalisms of the past now rep- 
resent the obstacles to workers re- 
grouping for a fight-back. In short, . 
in order to win the revolt must be 
conscious. Conscious of the class 
nature of society and conscious of 
the class nature of any serious op 
position. Conscious of the need to 
build a class-wide socialist op- 
position — in a word a Socialist 
Workers Movement. 

How timely then that Alex 
Callinicos of the British Socialist 
Workers Party should have written 


Therevoluti 
ideas of 


Alex Callinicos’s 

— a member of the 
British Socialist 
Workers Party — 
has just published 
this book setting 
the important 
revolutionary ideas 
of Karl Marx. 


Available at £4.35 
(plus GOp p&p) 
from Socialist 
Workers Move- 
ment, 

41, Herberton Pk, 
| Rialto, Dublin 8. 


without socialist methods, he is 
wrong. 

Capitalism in Ireland must be 
challenged if the stalemate in the 
North is to be broken. The Protes- 
tant workers have no interest ina 
united capitalist Ireland and 
socialists have no wish to bring 
them into one. 

The only way in the long terme 
that the struggle can be brought 
forward is for those who think 
like Kelley to understand that 
nationalist demands and quotes 
from Padraig Pearse are not 
enough. 

Workers need to see the strug- 
gle in the North not in nationalist 
terms but as part of their day to 
day struggle against the Green 
bosses who’ have long ago got their 


treed y DERMOT BYRNE 


an excellent introduction: to the 
revolutionary ideas of Karl Marx.* 
In 200-odd readable pages, he 
examines and explains Marx's con- 
tribution to our understanding of 
history, capitalism and class 
struggle. ‘Difficult’ topics like 
Marx's philosophy and economics 
are not evaded but handled lucidly 
for those who are prepared to ap- 
ply some effort. And through it all 
Marx's emphasis on workerspower 
illuminates what in the hands of 
academics is dry as dust but to a 
revolutionary is green and growing. 

If anything | have said above 
has rung a bell, then buy and read 
this book. 


*The Revolutionary Ideas of 
Karl Marx by Alex Callinicos, 
publiched by Bookmarks at 
£3.95 (U.K.) 
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by JAMES McELLINEY 
THE RECENT success achieved by 
the workers of KC Confectionary 
in their dispute with the manage- 
ment has been very heartening. 

lt was a classic case of solidar- 
ity between the workers and the 
general public. This solidarity 
‘utterly demoralised the manage- 
ment and they had no option but 
to cave-in. 5 
The victory has lessons for 

many other workers, the most im- 
portant being that despite the 
recession and the consequent 
boost of confidence employers 

* feel over workers, struggles can 
still be won with the right commit- 
ment and solidarity. 

l talked to a shop steward who 


-_ was involved in the strike and she 


told me what a bitter struggle it 
was: 

“The girls in the Wexford St. 
branch were being harrassed so we 
decided to call a one-day strike on 
the issue of union recognition.” 
Management had refused to recog- 
nise the union up to this time — 
the ATGWU. (The ITGWU had re- 
fused the girls admission to their 
union.) 

On June 4 the one-day strike 
went ahead, and although the shop 
remained open — staffed by the 
¡non-union members — the picket 
‘was a great success. 

Members of the Socialis® 
Workers Movement joined the 
Picket and she told me they 
helped a lot: “Many of the girls 
„had never been on a strike before 
and were not too sure how to deal 
with it, so the SWM presence was 
a real confidence-booster.” 

‘This development annoyed the 
Management no-end, and when the 
girls returned to work on Monday, 
they found themselves locked-out 
-while the shop still remained open. 

The pickets were resumed and 
constant police intimidation fol- 
lowed. She told me they came 
“three or four times” until union 
representative Des Bonass, who 
happened to be on the picket line, 
had a word with them. 


Intimidation came from the 
management also. “They put curry 
powder in the ventilation system, 
So it would blow out at the 
Strikers outside the door.” They 
also put notices in the yibaow, 
claiming that the picketers we 
from rent a-picket”. She said the 
strikers had to make their own 
placards to counteract this. 


“The general public,” she told . 


me, “were great, they wished us 
luck and we thought if this keeps 
up, we'll win.” There was great 
support too from other workers, 
among them CIE, making cnilec- 
tions, and generally giving ine 
women every encouragement. 

At the end of the week, the _ 
shop closed. The management said 
they would negotiate only if the 
strikers went back. The shop s 
steward told me that this was just 
not on, as management would 
forget about negotiations as soon 
as they went back. However, on 
the following Wednesday negotia- 
tions took place and the manage- 
ment climbed down. The girsl ; 
were given a five pound wage rise, 
with more to follow, the union 
got recognition, and a wage scale 

introduced. 
Meche told me: “the strikers were 
sed with the outcome, ant 
amet was worth all the effort. 
Certainly, the courage of these 
girls is not to be doubted. 

The success in the dispute 
underlines the argument that when 
workers feel isolated and unsup- 
ported, their morale quickly dies, 
but as in this es where aeai 

and a will to win wa 
Spro ine management crumbled. 


Agreement has finally been 
reached on the public sector 
pay deal. The union leaders 
say it is the best possible deal 
going. “An eight per cent in- 
crease is excessive but real- 
istic” says John Boland, the » 
Public Service Minister. 

But public sector workers 
will be getting nowhere near 8 
per cent. They are being of- 
fered a six month apy pause 
and increase in two phases. 
From September they will re- 
ceive a 4.75% and from Feb- 
ruary 1984 they will receive 
an additional 3.25% increase. 


The union leaders and the 
government simply add the 
two figures together and 
claim an eight per cent in- 
crease. But wages will not 
have gone up by 8% over a 
year. The 15 month agree- 
ment, the pay pause and the 
phasing of the increase must 
all be taken into account. On 
a yearly basis, the increase in ' 
pay works out at less than five 
per cent. 


The same applies tothe | 
trend-setting ESB deal. Head- 
lines blazed to the effect that 
the nasty greedy ESB workers 
had come out on top agian 
with a ten per cent deal. The 
smaller print, however, stated 
that ona yearly basis the 

. wage bill of the ESB would 
increase by five per cent. 


WORKERS at Clery’s stores have 
been on strike since June 25 
looking for better conditions, 
grading and wages. The strike has 
its roots in the dissatisfaction 
which the workers had with the 
Irish Union of Distributive 
Workers and Clerks (('UDWC) over 
the service and conditions of work 
which the IUDWC had negotiated. 

Over 80 per cent of the ; 
workers at Clery’s joined the Irish 
Transport and General Workers 
Union (ITGWU) and served a 
claim to bring their wages and 
conditions up to a decent 
standard. 


The phasing of increases” 
has been a general trend of 
the 23rd round. It is a carry- 
over from the days of the 
National Wage Agreement. So 
too has been the tendency to- 
wards the longer 15-month 
agreement. Both these 
features work against the 
unions and allow management 
to claim artificially high 
settlements. 

The deal for thé public 
sector will be a massive defeat 
if accepted. It is way below 
the inflation rate. Yet con- . 
fidence throughout the public. 
sector has been shattered. 
Last year’s acceptence by the 
ICTU of the government’s 
right to tear up and defer an 
agreed pay deal has shaken 
the faith of members in the 
bureaucratic union structures. 

The real weakness of 
public sector trade unionism 
is the total lack of workplace 
organisation. The smallest 
issues go into the proceedural 
meet-grinder and end up at 
“Conciliation and Arbitration" 

If militancy is to be re- 
built two things are required. 
The socialist arguments 
against sacrifice, against re- 
‘sponsibility for the bosses’ 
crisis must be put loud and 
clear. 

And the task of building 
on the workplaces rather than 
in the committee rooms must 
begin b: 


Clery’s management did every 
thing in their power tp resist by 
absolutely refusing to recognise 
the ITGWU. Clery’s and all the 
other department stores have had 
a very cosy relationship with the 
IUDWC over the years, wages are 
below the industrial average and | 
there has not been any industrial 
action by IUDWC members for 
over twenty years. 

The IUDWC leadership have 
been happy with this course of 
events, but in the last rew years, 
the members—despairing of ever 
changing things—have left in large 
numbers to join unions that will 
give them better service. 

With members and income 
falling, the executive—in order to 
save their own position—has a 
choice: either give a better service 
or bring in someone with a good 
record to save the union. 
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ANGRY former Clondalkin Paper 
Mill employees have begun a cam- 
paign of civil disruption to high- 
light the breaking by the Fitz- 
gerald government of its commit- 
ment to re-open the Mills. 

Already 200 workers and their 
families blocked the Naas Road 
dual carriageway as the first step 
in a series of actions to bring the 
Paper Mills issue back into the 
mind of the public. 


or semi-state body.It would only 
re-open if taken over by private 
interests such as the Canadian 
company currently negotiating 
with the IDA. This was a complete 
betrayal of the commitments 
given on February 8, when the 
coalition government undertook 
to purchase the plant and honour 
the reopening schedule laid down 
by the Department of Industry 
under the previous Fianna Fail 
government. 

It must be remembered that 
the decision to purchase was 
forced on the Cabinet by the 
threat of a general strike in the 
Dublin area. Six action committee ` 
members were due for commital 
to prison and had been promised 
full support by the Dublin Council 
of Trade Unions. 

Faced with the possible col- ~ 
lapse of the Coalition, the Fine 
Gael-dominated government 
agreed to take over the commit- 
ments of the previous government. 

Last month, Bruton told Con- 
gress leaders that they only agreed 
to buy the mill—not to re-open it! 

Since then Congress has called 
for a meeting with Fitzgerald and 
urged the workforce not to do 
anything which might frighten 
away the Canadians or give the 
government an excuse not to 
meet Congress. 

The response from the action 
Committee members has been to 
give the ICTU time o tackle 
Fitzgerald, but to achieve maxi- 
mum publicity for this plight by 
non-trade-union activities. 


This action was followed up by 
‘further traffic interruptions in- 
cluding Dublin City Centre. ` 
These moves came asa result | 
of a meeting between Bruton, : 
Minister for Industry and Energy 
and the ICTU and Action Com- 
mittee members on June 22. At 
that meeting the unions and 
workers’ representatives were told 
that the government would not 
‘re-open the Paper Mills as a state 


boss letter 
of Shame 


John Mitchell was recruited as 
the new General Secretary at a 
reputed salary of £29,000 a year, 
which makes him one of the 
highest paid union officials in the 
country. And that in a union 

-Where some of their members 
bring home less than £40 a week. 

Mitchell had a good record in 
thé ASTMS and the ESBOA, two 
white collar unions. He was also 
involved in the Irish Philipinos 
Society and the Friends of 
Palestine Society and was 
someone who was prepared to 
support and speak on left-wing 
platforms. 

His role in the Clery’s dispute 
has been absolutely reactionary. 
He has attempted to block the 
transfer of Clery’s workers to the 
ITGWU. But, still worse is his 


instruction to IUDWC members 
“not to co-operate in any way 
with the dispute” and offer to 
“bring them into membership of 
the [UDWC anyone who is pre- 
pared to scab on the strike. 

These instructions were sent 
to everyone in Clery’s on a joint 
management/union staff notice. 
The IUDWC are working with 
management to break the strike. 

_.. _The-point has to be made that 
it is not just John Mitchell that is 
subject to the types of Pressures 
that force trade union leaders to 
act against the interests of their 
members. All trade union officiale 
who are not accountable to their 
members can act in this way. The 
issue is not whether John Mitchell . 
1s a good official or not, but to 
begin to fight to make sure that 
the trade unions are under the 

control and direction of the 
ordinary members. 


Should Fitzgerald confirm 
Bruton’s decision they will be 
seeking through their individual 
trade unions and Congress, the 
blacking of paper by public service 
employees until such time as the 
State-owned paper mill is back in 

~ production. 

Gerry Courtney, Chairperson 

of the action committee said: 


“We have to get the support of 
the trade union movement. The 
February 8 agreement was with 
the leadership representing the 
entire trade union movement 
under the umbrella of the Con- 
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gress. If it is reneged on and the 
ICTU and the various trade union 
leaders don’t bring the full power 
of the movement into operation, 
then there is no future for trade 
unions in this country.” 


Paul Billings, Secretary, told 
the “Worker”: “We have done 


‘nearly all we can as a group of 
“trade unionists. It looks now as if 


we will be needing the support of 
the entire labour movement and 
the local community to pull us 
through. Without that support, we 
can’t defeat a government and that 
is what we are faced with.” 


— JOHN BYRNE. 


Tories Belfast headache 


The Tories may have won the British general 
election with a landslide, but one area stands 
out as a very black spot. In Northern Ireland 
a significant minority of the Catholic 

‘population have voted for Sinn Fein—the 
political wing of the IRA. 

They did so despite the repeated warnings 
from the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
They did so in a manner that left the British 
media with no explanation of this strange 
aberration in a Western European 
democracy. 

They cannot claim that the emotional 
aftermath of the hunger strike led otherwise 
moderate people to take leave of their senses. 
The issues in the election were elegantly 
simple—a choice between the constitutional 
«nationalism of the SDLP or the armed 
Struggle of the IRA. 5 

A few figures will bear out the extent of the 
Provos’ achievement. Last° year in the 
Assembly election they polled 35 percent of- 
the nationalist vote compared to the SDLP’s 
65 percent. This time they set a target of 


90,000 votes. They surpassed their target by ` 


13,000 and got 43 percent of the nationalist 
vote, to the SDLP’s 57 percent. ga 

The Catholic population constitute one; 
third of Northern Ireland’s population. The 
SDLP polled 18'4 percent of the total vote. 
The Provos received 13% percent. In the 
mid-seventies the SDLP were getting -25 
percent of the total vote. The decline of the 
SDLP can clearly be seen from such figures. 

The vote for the Provos was won without 
any dimunition of the armed struggle. The 
shooting of-soldiers and the bombing of 
RUC barracks continued right up to polling 
day. It would be difficult to point to other 
examples of guerrilla -armies who have 
managed so successfully to combine the 
‘ballot paper and the Armalite’. 


Why do the mass of ordinary Catholics ` 


disregard all advice from the Pope down- 
wards and vote for ‘the men of violence’? The 
answer is relatively simple. : 

The Northern state is and always was a 
prison of sectarianism and unemployment. 
It is totally unreformable and moreover 
everyone is aware of that fact. 

The deaths of the hunger strikers brought 
that home in a direct and vivid way. The 
whole of the Catholic community demanded 


UT 


their release. The British strategy of isolating 
republican militants by labelling them 
criminals has totally backfired as had every 
British attempt to reform or impose a 
solution on the North. Yet there was not the 
slightest concession from Thatcher. It 
became clear that it wasn’t just the Provos 
who were being criminalised but the whole 
nationalist population. 

Something else had developed during the 
hunger strike. Ever since the SDLP’s emer- 
gence from the civil rights movement in the 
early seventies, the British ruling class 
looked to it as the power broker inside the 
Catholic community. 

In return for various concessions, the 
“SDLP was in a postion to call for an end to 
militancy. Thus, during the period of the 
power-sharing régime the SDLP managed to 
get the mass rent and rate strike called off 
and in fact opened the way for the Payments 
of Debts Act. However during the hunger 
strike the SDLP was in no position to deliver 
any moderation. 

Bourgeois parties, particularly those that 
furiction in an oppressed ghetto, need aset of 
open institutions wherein they can parade 
their bargaining skills. Without such in- 


stitutions they wither at the roots. Their 
leaders no longer peer out from the news 
media with statements. Theydose confidence 
in their own ability. That is what happened 
to the SDLP. 

Having -proved next to useless for the 
British ruling class during the hunger strike, 
they have since been pushed out to the 
political wilderness. Thatcher and Prior 
made no concessions to them when it came 
to establishing an Assembly in the North. 
This in turn left them without a base to 
bargain from. The constitutional 
nationalism of the SDLP is being eroded 
because the British ruling class no longer see 
their use and because the mass of nationalists 
have become inreasingly militant. 

The significance of the election is that it 
shows the possibility of the long term decline 
of the SDLP. It offers the prospect that in the 
coming years the British state will directly be 


. facing the Provos without any intermedi- 


aries. Paradoxically, the British ruling class 
are not half as worried by such a scenario as 
are their Southern Irish counterparts. 
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The electoral success has sent shock waves 
throughout the British and Irish ¢stablish- 
ment. That is a good reason why socialists in 
both countries should also celebrate. But 
neither should we be under any illusions. The 
manner in which Sinn Fein campaigned 
showed how superficial the ‘left turn’ in the 
organisation has been in recent years, 

The campaign stressed that the key issue 
was whether Sinn Fein or the SDLP should 
provide the leadership of ‘the nationalist 
people’. Not surprisingly, there was little 
appeal to the Protestant working class. But 
neither was there the slightest mention of 
what even nationalist workers should be 


vfighting for. 


The campaign offereu’ no 
strategy on how to~ fight unemploy- 
ment—currently running at over 50 percent 
in areas like West Belfast. It was a straight- 
forward nationalist campaign directed to all 
classes in that community. _ ; 
Sinn Fein set out to win support beyond 


‘those who agreed with the armed struggle. 
‘Instead of concrete policies which could; 


connect up, it offered as its trump card its 
advice centres. ; 
One of the three central slogans of the 
campaign. was ‘for an active constituency 
service’. Itargued that its advice centres were 
run ‘by full time voluntary workers rather 
than the old careerist politicians’. Quite 
simply that Sinn Fein provided the better 


“social work service, that they could do more 


for the people—not just through the armed 
struggle but also through operating the con- 
ventional political system. T 
There is nothing surprising in all this. 
Republicans have always stressed that the 
activities of the few could substitute for the 
passivity of the many. That substitutionism 
has simply been extended into the electoral 
sphere. The invitation was to vote for new 
‘principled leadership’ that could do the job. 
There was therefore no need to spell out the 
strategy whereby the Assembly could be 
opposed and unemployment fought. 


or 


There is a problem in all this for Sinn Fein. 
Electoral victories have developed a 
momentum of their own. They have now the 
same propaganda effect as a successful milit- 
ary Operation. There will be plenty of oppor- 
tunities to pull off further coups—in the 
European election, in the local council elec- 
tions,and in the elections in the South. 

New victories will be seen as further 
morale boosters. But there are limits to the 
achievements, just as there are limits to the 
armed struggle itself. Thatcher may have got 
a headache, as the Sinn Fein posters 
suggested, because Gerry. Adams got the seat 
in West Belfast, but it will not force her to 
withdraw a single solider from the North. 

The troops won't be pulled out because 
the nationalist community passively vote for 
Sinn Fein. It needs a 32-county workers’ 
movement to force her and her troops out. 
And that is the area which Sinn Fein and the 
whole republican tradition cannot address. 
As the victories at the polls accumulate and 
still the troops remain, then the old 
‘argument of the Armalite or the ballot box 
will rage inside Sinn Fein. 

Socialists in Ireland have to be clearer now 
on the nature of republicanism because of its 
relative success. Unfortunately, such clarity 


has not always come easy. The dominant 
notion in recent years has been that the in- 
creased political sophistication in Sinn Fein 
has represented a turn left. The task of social- 
ists was to encourage further left develop- 
ments until the movement was transformed. 

Republicanism cannot be transformed 
because it is an all-class alliance. It can tack 
to a mild left position to extend the base of 
Support for the armed Struggle, It can even 
sympathise with the growing struggles of 
workers. But it can never offer concrete 
leadership to those struggles, And it is 
precisely because it cannot that it will veer 


between an emphasis on the ballot or the 
Armalite. 


Socialists in Ireland have to organise and 
build independently of the republican move- 
ment. They have to argue openly their differ- 
ences with that, movement, rather than 
simply offer it advice from the sidelines. 
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Gerry Roche in 1976 


THIS IS Gerry Roche in 1976. 
The bruises are the work of 
the heavy gang—a specialised 
torture unit that operated in- 
side the Gardai. Gerry had 
been arrested for 48 hours. 
The police were trying to pin 
a confession on him for taking 
part in the mail train robbery 
for which Nicky Kelly and 
Osgur Breathnach were later 
to be falsely imprisoned. 
Gerry Roche was beaten on 
the arms and shoulders with 
batons. But he refused to 
confess. 


a 

Today the police have 
finally got Gerry Roche. He 
was imprisoned for 21 months 
for taking part in the British 
Embassy demonstration on H 
Block in 1981. One of the 
Superintendents stated: “this 
man has been known to me 
for eleven years.” 


‚Gerry Roche, Harry Flynn 
and Patrick Keogh — both 
leading members of the IRSP 
— have all been sentenced for 
taking part in that demon- 
stration. None was actually 
arrested at the demonstration. 
The police evidence was based 
on photographs. Photographic 
evidence is easily open to 


‘manipulation. A picture of 


someone holding a banner 
pole can easily be transformed 
into an impression of ‘“‘wield- 
ing a weapon.” 


Gerry Roche had Akey wit- 
ness in his defence. A barrister, 
Jim Heron, stated that Roche 


‘was at no time acting ina 


violent manner. He evidence 
was simply dismissed By a 
juryless court that accepts 
police evidence as gospel. . 

The Embassy 20 case, as it 
has come to be known, is 
nothing other than a show 
trial. Defendents who have. 
leaded guilty have been told 
to crawl by donating to the 
Garda Benevolent Fund. The - 
whole point of the exercise is 
to whitewash the most viéious 
example of a garda riot ever 
seen in the history of the 
Free State. 

Journalists who were on 
the H Block march to the 


_ British Embassy were shocked 


at what they saw. This is how 


Cian O hEigeortaigh described 
ee ea Sey 


‘the Gardai, The Garda turned 


f: 


what he saw in the “Sunday 
Tribune”: 

“I saw several young peopk 
people struck to the ground 
for no apparent reason. Sev- 
eral people who shouted to 
the Gardai were.pursued and 
struck or threatened. I saw a 
young girl who was supporting 
two heavily blooded young 
men shoved to the ground by 


and said ‘Go back to Northern 
Ireland, where you belong, 
you bastards.’ ” 

Writing in the same paper, 
Darach McDonald: 

“One Garda shouted: ‘No 
quarter’ as he charged through 
fleeing crowds towards a 
group of press men. Gardai 
with numbers removed batton 
ed fleeing women and elderly 
people. One man being hauled 
away with a badly gashed 
head was struck several times 
by Gardai swearing oaths.” 

That was the reality of the 
march that has since been 
buried in a welter of media 
silence. There was no invest- 
igative reports after the likes 
of Gerry Roche was im- 
prisoned. The line was simple: 
Roche is an active subversive, 
the police protect our order, 
let him stew! 

The Special Criminal Court 
has proved itself once again to 
be a kangaroo court. The same 
judge that sentenced Gerry 
Roche put down Nicky Kelly. 
It is a court that has removed 
all the fig leaves of bourgeois 
justive. It is simply a conveyor 
belt for dumping subversives 
in prison on the slightest pre- 
text. - 

The tragedy of the Em- «.. | 
bassy 20 case was that there 
was no visible defence cam- 
paign. The state got away 
with little opposition and has | 
now in practice established | 
the official myth about the 
events on July 18. Yet it is 
also true that there will never | 
be the slightest advance in this! 
country until the likes of such’ 
cases are taken up by militant | 
trade unionists. The time has | 
well come to build such a | 
political force in the work | 

| 


places that carries the argu- 
ment about the Special 
Criminal Court. i 


